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_CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


ieee 
We have, at various times, published in the Ka-|their wits.” 


deidoscope, several most remarkable and well-authen- 


ticated narratives, in proof of the appalling fact that have especial care of the persons I sat near at the 
many of our fellow-creatures have been judicially | ‘Theatre, and, lastly, to get by heart that sublime 


condemned, and executed, upon presumptive or cir- 
cumstantial evidence, which was discovered to be fal- 
lacious after the execution of the presumed criminal. 

We admit that circumstantial evidence is often 
more to be depended upon than what is called direct 
evidence ;—that where several persons, apparently 
without concert, or connivance, and not even sus- 
pected of malice or sinister motives, concur in their 
testimony ; such testimony may be more safely relied 
upon than the direct evidence of one or two persons, 
who may swear to the main fact with which a pri- 
soner stands accused. Experience, however, has 
shown that the most plausible and connected circum- 
stantial evidence cannot always be depended upon ; 
and the knowledge we have of this fact ought to 
be a powerful argument for-the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment, which ought to be superseded by 
some other kind of penalty, which would not put it 
out of the power of society to make ample reparation 
to any individual who, having been pronounced 
guilty by the laws of his country, should afterwards 
be found to have been the innocent victim of un- 
founded suspicicn. 

The singular narrative which we are about to pre- 
sent to our readers is entirely new to us, although 
we have assiduously sought for similar documents 
bearing upon the important subject of circumstantial 
evidence—of which we are habitually distrustful, 
having twice, in the course of our lives, had personal 
experience of the little dependance which ought to 
be placed upon mere appearances, however suspi- 
cious, and however they may be strengthened by the 
concurrent testimony of respectable and disinterested 
witnesses. One of these cases, which we shall here 
relate by way of introduction to the narrative from 
the American paper, may appear rather trivial ; but it 
is by no means so in reality: for although the life of the 
individual implicated was not placed in jeopardy by 
the suspicions which fell upon him, his character 
was thetby a temporary sufferer, and he would have 
been subjected, moreover, to degrading personal casti- 
gation, had we not interfered in his favour. As the 
anecdot) cannot be related in the usual editorial 
phraseology, we shall, for the present, drop the plural 
unit, in narrating the fact, as we find it amongst our 
manuscript notes. 

“ When I first visited London, several years azo, I 
carried with me to the great capital my full share of 
those apprehensions which strangers from the country 





pickpockets, and other adventurers, who make a 
harvest of provincial inexperience, and “ live by 
I was duly cautioned to button up 
my pockets,—not to stand gaping at print-shops,—to 


couplet — 

‘He who his watch would keep, this thing must do— 

Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too.’ 

“Armed with all these precautions, I arrived at 
what Cobbett calls the “ Great Wen,” and took lodg- 
ings, by mere chance, in the very house in which Dr. 
Johnson used to reside.—What a coincidence ! 
“T reached London in the evening, and as my hat 
was all the worse for the journey, and as I had my 
calls to make in the morning, I purchased a new 
chapeau, of the most approved fashion. 
“ J desired the servant to call me up in the morning, 
at seven o’clock, and to send for a hair-dresser, to 
give my provincial locks the true metropolitan cut. 
I was, however, so weary with my long journey, that 
TU did not obey the first summons of the servant, but 
snored away until about ten o’clock. 
“ When I had breakfasted, and had been trimmed 
by the hair-dresser’s apprentice, I looked for my 
cast-off hat, in order to have it furbished up, but 
could nowhere find it. I had taken my new one 
into my bed.room, but was quite confident I had left 
the other'in my sitting-room the preceding evening. 
However, it was not to be found; and, as I was 
resolved not to remain at the lodgings unless the 
mystery was explained, I called up the mistress of 
the house and the servant, and informed them that 
my hat was missing, and that I could swear I had 
left it the preceding night in my sitting-room. The 
mistress and maid appeared alike surprised, and the 


ous kinds,—the ‘ hair-breadth ’scapes and imminent told him he must do no such thing; for although 
dangers’ to be looked for from London sharpers,| appearances were very much against him, still, as 


the servant of the house had been in my room as 
well as the boy, she might have committed the theft. 
Upon this he proposed to have the lad taken up ard 
examined at the Mansion-house; but I told him [ 
should not appear as his accuser, and that I should 
take no other steps in the affair except insisting 
that the suspected person should never be again 
admitted into my room. ‘ 
“ Some weeks elapsed after this, during which tho 
boy was considered, by all who knew of tke transac- 
tion, as a thief, when at length the mystery was ex- 
plained. A friend had been supping with me,and when 
he rose to take his leave, he took up one hat, which he 
laid down, observing that that was not his. He took 
a second, and laid that aside also, making the same 
remark. He then found his own, and was in the act 
of taking his leave, when I requested him to stop a 
moment and show me the three hats, one of which I 
found to be that which I had missed on the evening of 
my arrival in London. On examining into the cir. 
cumstance, I found that the first hat which my friend 
had taken up, had been secreted in the festoon of 
the curtain. On feeling in the window-seat, he bad 
put his hand upon it on the outside of the curtain, 
and had extricated it from its place of concealment. 
“T was very impatient for morning to arrivo, 
that I might make .some reparation to the poor 
fellow, whose innocence was now established. 1 
dreamed of the affair all night, and rose early to 
perform an act of justice. When I told the servant. 
maid where the hat had been so long hid, she ob- 
served that she had often thought that the curtain 
was, lately, heavier than it used to be, as she raised 
or lowered it. 
“T repaired, without a moment’s delay, to the shop 
of the hair-dresser, which was only a few doors off, 





search was renewed, but in vain. I then inquired 
who had been in my room before I was up, and 
found that the hair-dresser’s hoy had called at the 
appointed hour of seven, and had.remained alone in 
the apartment, while the servant went up stairs to 
apprize me that he was come. The mistress spoke so 
confidently about the long tried integrity of her ser- 
vant, that my suspicions fell naturaily upon the hair- 
dresser’s boy. I accordingly sent for him and his 
master, to whom I stated what had happened; and the 
confusion of the boy was so evident that my suspi 

cions of his guilt were fully confirmed. On being 
asked what he had to say in his defence, he replied, 
with great trepidation, that he took no hat away 
with him but that which he brought. Upon this the 
mistress and maid observed that he brought none 
with him; when ‘his confusion was so much in- 
creased, that his master expressed his conviction that 
he was the thief, and added, that he would give him 





generally entertain of the perils and dangers of vari- 





and informed him of the fortunate discovery I had 
made of his apprentice’s innocence, adding that I 
should never have forgiven myself had I not inter 
fered to prevent the punishment which it had 
been proposed to inflict upon him. After having 
made the boy some pecuniary recompense for the 
injustice he had sustained, I requested he would ex 

plain what he meant by saying that he took away with 
him no hat but the one he had brought—although it 
appeared, by the evidence of the mistress of the house 
and her servant, that he had not brought any hat. He 
replied, that, in fine weather, he was in the habit of 
attending customers, in the neighbourhood, as often 
without his hat as with it; and when aceused, so 
unexpectedly, by me of having committed a theft, 
he was so confused that he could not remember any 

thing about the matter.” 

Here, then, we have an instance of an individual, 
as innocent as the child unborn, having been the 





a sound flogging ta make him confess his guilt. 1 
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moved by chance; and when we reflect that all 
circumstantial evidence may be equally deceptive, 
we must conclude with those philanthropists who 
would substitute some other punishment for death, 
which has, on several occasions, been inflicted upon 
persons entirely guiltless of any participation in the 
offence for which they have paid the penalty of 
their lives. 

But it is high time to lay before our readers the 
narrative which suggested this lengthened preface. 
It is from an American journal, and will, probably, 
be as new to our readers as it was to ourselves. | 


ae | 


(From the Detroit Gazette.) 
omens | 

The following interesting tale has been communicated 
to us, in MS. by an unknown correspondent, It is entirely 
new to us, and we presume it will be so to our readers 3 
and though it purports to be taken ** from the Criminal 
Records,” we will hazard the guess, that the writer ga- 
thered the incidents from some of the traditions which are 
to be found among our ancient Canadians. But from 
Whatever source it may proceed, whether from a rare book 
in the possession of our correspondent, or from his own 
invention, we thank him for it. If it be trom the former, 
we should be happy in receiving further extracts ; if the 
latter, we would urge him to cultivate the talent with 
which he seems to be endowed. 

— 
FROM THE CRIMINAL RECORDS. 

In the village of Pont.de-Vaux, in the then Province of 
Bresse, now the Department of Ain, lived Jean Cape, an! 
industrious, money-yetting tileemaker. | 

In the same department lived, also, M. Julien Gau- | 
fridy, whom the King had honoured successively with the | 
offices of Notary, Commissioner, Receiver, Procurier Fise! 
eal, and I do not know how many besides. The lovers of, 
abstract merit (there are not many) respected his upright- 
ness; the loaf and fish seekers, who opened their mouths’ 








of the hedge-bill, the only visible means of detection, and 
which, for once, presented no charms to the spirit of 
avarice, could not be established; every body either had 
their own hedge-bill, or they never had any at all; and 
the affair passed over, as do all others of a similar cha- 
racter, where, however strong may be the presumptions 
of suspicion, (that commodity whereof, upon such occasions, 
a liberal and gratuitous supply is never lacked.) tiere is 
wanting that moral conviction, founded on proof, without 
which there is no payment of the penalty of crime. 

Six months had elapsed since the enactment of the fore- 
going tragedy, and its record was supposed to be regis- 
tered nowhere but in the tablets of oblivion, when, one 
day, the brigade of the Marshalship of De Boung drew 
up before the door of Jean Cape. In the next moment, 
the house was surrounded, and an officer entered with a 
party of gens d'armes. The terrified inmates, except 
Cape, attempted to escape, but the bristling of a dozen 
bayonets at every door, evinced a decided objection in the 
officer to any such prec'pitate movements. 

** Is your name Jean Cape ?” said he to his unwilling 
host.—** What right have you to ask ?”” answered he of 
the tiles; **and what is the meaning of this intrusion ?” 
—'* Bah!” said his interrogator interrupting him, * I 
did not come here to answer questions, or to be tired to 
death with a long story: I ask you if your name is Jean 
Cape ?"—** And [,"—=-— said Cape.—** Now, what the 
devil! who wants to be entertained with your conversa- 
tion 2” continued the catechist, again cutting him short, 
and interrupting himself at the same moment; ** can't you 
answer in one word, yes or no? Silence gives consent,” 
he added, waiting but an instant for what, from the very 
judicious and reasonable method he adopted to arrive at 
his object, he seemed likely never to get. ** Guards, 
seize your prisoner !"==This was soon done with a man 
who had not even the use of his tongue left wherewith to 
defend himself from violence; and the unfortunate tile- 
maker was ias‘antly pinioned. ** Madam,” continued 
this hater of long stories, ** your husband has confessed 
his name; you have not denied you are his wife, and these 
children, too, are, no doubt, yours; [ am commanded to 
arrest the whole: gens d'armes, conduct them to, the 
street !"==In an hour, the house had been abandoned to 
the plunder of a riotous soldiery, and the ponderous door 
of the dungeons of Pontede-Vaux had closed upon Jean 
Cape and his family. 

The second day, being the 29th of August, he was 
brought out heavily ironed, and placed in the criminal 
box of the Court of Pont-de-Vaux. Antoine De Lorme, 
a discharged or deserted soldier from the regiment of La 


for the fragments of office like the gaping of a dry oyster,! Sarre, lately returned from Brest, presented himself as 


had the utinost regard for his rank 3 while the poor devils, | 
whom circumstances or propensities rendered unbelievers 
in the excellence of that canon which forbids men to do 
evil that good may come, feared his power. | 

M. Gaufndy proposed to purchase Jean Cape's kiln ; | 
buta trifling difference of opinion presented a difficulty 5 
the patrician offered too little, and the citizen asked too 
much; eo the one Kept bis money, and the other his tiles. 

In the winter of 17——, Solin Sevos, a townsinan of Pont- 
dee Vaux, returning fron one of the manufacturing towns, | 
entered the village in the dusk of the evening. In the 
morning the usual inquiries were made for him by his 
friends, when it was found that his family were ignorant 
even of hisreturn, They became alarmed for his safety— 
the disordered bustle of a search began; and his myste- 
rious disappearance furnished an excellent and prolific 
theme forcomment, wonder, and suspicion. The last ori- 
ginated in the gencral impression that he had money 3 and 
as every little town is blessed with some people who know 
every thing, it was intimated, with many oracular nod. 
dings and shokings of the head, which meant more than I 
have leisure to explain, that the /i/e had been taken to 
prevent any unpleasant inquiries about the booty, 

But the honest anxiety of the few was not to be entirely 
Gisappointed, nor the praiseworthy curiosity of the n ny 
disobligingly baffled by an obstinate seeret ; for, at a short 
distance from the place where he was last seen, appeared 
evidence of his fate, confirming the worst of conjcctu 
The ground, much trodden, as if by men enenved i 
mortal strugcle, had, in spots, xssumed that fatal colour 
of @hich robbers and murderers have such levitiooete 





areal. Near the scene of conflict was fouy d a hedpe-b 
partially covered with earth, upon the blade of wh: 
some hairs were sticking, matted with dirt. Jt was « 
dent the marderer bad not immediately accomplished 
work, for the victim seemed to have parily staggered. 
partly dragged himself a few reet further, when Joss 
blood, by which his progress Was int ted, and the vio- 
Bence of the injury, had probably compelled him to lie 
down and dic. There wanted pot t of Solomon 


to resolve the disappearance of the body. ‘The property 


the accuser, charging Cape with the murder of John 
Sevos. 

M. Ravet, the Judge, directed the proceedings to com- 
mence, 

The 19th of February, De Lorme said, he was in the 
kiln or over-room of Jean Cape, when the deceased stopped 
there as he was passing. In reply to some bantering trom 
Cape, on the success of his expedition, he exposed a hand- 
ful of half-crowns, boasting that his pockets were so 
stuffed as to incommode him, and congratulating the 
other upon his better fortune in being able to travel with- 
out such an incumbrance. He added something the wit- 
ness heard indistinctly, but understood the purport of it 
to be, that the hardest way to coin money was to breil it 
out of a man’s face. It might be, that the taunt about 
coining money contained some significant allusions, com- 
prebenced only by the prisoner and the deceased 3 or it 
might be, that the sudden and excessive displeasure of the 
former was caused by the ostentatious display of wealth, 
and his invidious comparisons 3 for there was something 
inexplicable to the witness in the rage with which Cape 
instantly turned upon the deceased, and bade him carry 
his unseasonable jeers and unnecessary company some- 
where else. He went off Jaughing, complimenting the 
prisoner upon his amiable temper acd winning manners, 
which he protested were perfectly irresistible. Cape, after 
a moment, followed bim, and at a corner of the road wit- 
ness lost sight of them both. 

© This,” he said, touching the hedge bill, * I once 
borrowed of the prisoner. I know it by a particular 
mark,” and he pointed to a small cross, cut in the handle, 
<o filled up with dirt as to be hardly pereepuble.— 
Vhat night he enlisted in the regiment ot La Sarre, and 
lott the country early next mort lays since, be 
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urned, and unable, from what he bad heard, to divest 
himself of the belict that the unhappy Sevos had been the 
victun of a sorry jest, he had been at some pains to un- 
ravel the mystery, of which, he said, he thea held in his 
H the thread. 


He concluded by desiring that Claude Maurice and 
Pierre Vaudon might be put upon the stand. 


The latter, the forester of M. Varambon, testified that, 
on the evening of the alleged murder, he observed a man 
approaching hastily in a direction from the street where 
Sevos had disappeared, towards Cape's house. He seemed 
perturbed ; his dress was disordered, and his whole ap- 
pearance indicated great anxiety. He had very much the 
manner of a man eluding pursuit, for he was looking back 
every instant. As they met, the prisoner (ior it was him) 
started, and asking sume confused question, without any 
attention to the answer, passed on abruptly. The Foe 
rester thought his conduct strange, but, as some people 
were very full of whims, he made it a rule never to fatigue 
his brains with trying to account for them. His suspi- 
cions, he acknowledged, became excited the next mornings 
but, wanting the importance they would have derived 
from being better supported, their expression would only 
have brought him into trouble—a thing, he observed, of 
which, having enough at home, he always carefully 
eschewed. He was induced to reveal them to Antoine de 
Lorne, from hearing the latter express some indirect 
opinion about the disappearance of Sevos, and his probable 
fate. This was all he knew. 4 5 

The last witness, Claude Maurice, was called. As'‘he 
stood upon the stand, he turned partly round, and fixed 
his eyes tor a moment, with peculiar meaning, on the pri- 
soner. The latter, as he encountered their significant exe 
pression, was observed to turn very pale, and a slight, 
though visible tremor, passed over his face. ** For the 
love of mercy, if not for the tear of God,” he said, ina 
voice quivering with such excess of emotion as to betray a 
conscious presage of the nature of the yet unuttered testi- 
mony, ** destroy not an innocent man and his unfortunate 
family ; let not the soul perish, that a diabolical passion 
may triumph!" * Silence !”” said the Judge, whose noe 
tions of decorum were shocked at the imprepriety of this 
appeal; ** be you in such terror of justice, that you call 
upon the sympathies of your accusers ?”” 

*¢ If fam barte.ing my soul as the price of vengeance,” 
said Claude, calinly, laying a slight emphasis on the last 
word, ** that is my business, not yours.” 

**Go on, go on,” exclaimed M. Ravet, impatiently. 
** Do you think I sit here to listen to your dialogues ?” 

A litie after night-fall, on the 19th of February, Mau- 
rice observed—he was in the kiln-room, where he usually 
worked, when his master, the prisoner, came hurriedly in. 
He seemed restless and disturbed, but supposing the ex- 
citement against Sevos had not yet subsided, witness was 
retiring, when he was struck with the unusual disorder in 
his master’s dress. Looking at him more attentively, he 
saw spots of blood upon his clothes. The prisoner seemed 
uneasy under his scrutiny, for he asked me harshly, said 
Maurice, 'f I had never sven him before 2? Witness left the 
room imniediately for that in which he slept, but the une 
pleasant impression produced by the, singular conduct of 
the prisoner, togcther with a vague and undefinable appre- 
hension, kept bim awake. It was after midnight when 
he thought he heard a step in the kiln-room, and, rising 
softly, looked through the crack in the door, where he 
saw a sight that fixed him to the spot with borror. Aman 
had laid upon the ground a dead body, for it neither 
stirred, nor could he hear it breathe, and then came cause 
tiously to the door of Claude’s room. The latter wag hidden 
behind it, and his master pushed it half-way open, when, 
after appearing to listen attentively an instant, he retired 
appirently satisfied with his examination. The kiln was 
burning preparatory to putting in the plates. The prisoner 
took up the dead body, and, with some effort, thrust it 
into the blazing furnace. 

**©An exclamation of horror escaped me,” said Claude, 
‘Cand in an instant, before I had time to fly, or even to 
think, the prisoner held a lon,: bladed knite, or poinard, 
for in my fright I could not tv'l which, close to my breast. 

* Execrable spy!” he sard ** you have pried into the 
last secret, except one, you shall ever know. If you have 
a prayer, say it quickiy, for you shall bear yonder mise- 
rable fool company, whose fate you have taken such pains 
to witness !’” 

The witness fell upon his knees, beaging his life, epro- 

testing the secret should never pass his hips; and forgetting 
|} his prudence in the very desperation of his terror, he 
claimed a return of the favour he had done Cane, when 
the latter was examined after the death of Antoine Du- 
plex, in concealing himself, that bis master shouPd not be 
| prejudiced by his testimony. If he persisted m his pure 
pose, he would be made accountable, for he was already 
suspected. 

Whether he relented from motives of compassion or 
policy, or from the compuncetious horror of a double mur- 
der, witness did not know. The prisoner told him to rise, 
and compelling bim to take the most borrid and unnatural 
oaths to secure his silence, left him with an enace, that if 
he knew how to pardon, he knew also how to avenge. 
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“The weight of this horrible secret, my Lord,” con- 
tinued Claude, ** became an intolerable burden. I started 
at my own shadow. [ was wasting away with feverish 
anxiety, and had half resolved t» make confession to a 
magistrate, when Antoine De Lorme came a few days 
since to the kiln, and by his questions relative to the un- 
accountable fate of Sevos, determined me in my better 
resolutions.” 

He had nothing to add, save, that during the former ex- 
amination of the prisoner, he heard a man say that he 
knew enough to hang Cape, but had conscientious scruples 
about volunteering his testimony. Casting another look 
upon Cape, which he seemed to sustain with difficulty, the 
witness left the stand. 

The prisoner was remanded to his dungeon, to be 
brought out in the morning to hear his sentence. 

The next day the hall of justice was thronged with an 
indignant and enraged populace, the furious rabble load- 
ing the miserable victim with every epithet of opprobrium 
and execration as he passed along; and when the Judge 
rose to speak, so eager were the spectators, that the hail 
was instantly hushed into deep and unnatural silence. 

* Sean Cape,” said he. permitting his words to fall 
slowly and distinctly upon the ear of the criminal, ** the 
hours you shall remain upon earth are fast diminishing. 
Time would be wasted in indulging any longer a doubt 
of your guilt, and the forfeit of your miserable life will 
be a just, however poor, atonement for your revolting 
crime. You will die no common or easy death, and how- 
ever mercy may sicken, or the compassionate weakness of 
human nature may shudder at its circumstances of seem- 
ing cruelty, yet the avenger of blood is on your footsteps, 
and there is for you no city of retuge. The forgiveness of 
Heaven you may supplicate, for its mercies are unlimited, 
but the pity of man you dare not ask, and need not hope. 
I ask you for the sake of form, and not because I believe 
there will be found virtue or help te you, in the indul- 
gence, if you have any thing to say which may extenuate 
your guilt, or hold out a hope of human deliverance ?” 

** My Lord,” said the prisoner, rising slowly, with a 
face colourless as the vestments of the grave, but speaking 
with the self-possession of settled despair, ** 1 know not 
wherefore it is that Heaven has been pleased, in its inscru- 
table wisdom,, to visit me with this desolating judgment. 
Certainly, it must have been for some deadly and unex- 
piated sin, of which, in its displeasure, it has caused me 
to lose the memory. I can say nothing, my Lord, which 
shall avail me any thing in this my extremity. But I trust 
in the righteous dispensation of a just Providence, that the 
plot of this fatal tragedy will one day be developed—that 
the biood of an innocent man shall not be shed like water, 
to dry up as quickly. Surely, there is a retributive jus- 
tice, dilatory though it sometimes be; and when the time 
shall come in which the dark mystery, whereof I am this 
day mide the unhappy sufferer, shall become a plain tale, 
the repentant testimony of those who have charged their 
souls with the murder of an unoffending man, will not be 
wanting, to the truth of the last words I shall ever utter. 

** I protest before God, to whose presence I am hasten- 
ing so rapidly, the unborn child is not more guiltless than 
I, of the foul crime for which I am wearing these bonds. 
I pronounce the whole history of Claude Maurice, who 
has this day sworn away my life, false and wicked as the 
heart that forged it. In the forgetfulness of passion I 
struck him. He swore to be revenged, and bitterly am I 
discharging his vow. Save this, 1] knew not that I had 
done harm to any living creature; and wherein I could 
have excited the enmity of the other witnesses, they know 
better than I. This much I have to say, my Loxd, that 
my honest though unambitious name might not go down 
to a dishonoured grave, covered with unmerited obloquy, 
without one effort to rescue it from mingling with those of 
felons. J am hampered in the toils and must submit. 
Help in my calamity, other than human, I am too sinful 
a man to implore or expect, and of that, the last faint 
hope that yet lingered in my bosom is now utterly extin- 
guished.” 

*¢ Jean Cape,” said the Judge, as he placed on his head 
the fatal cap, ‘* the measure of your depravity is full. 
You have consummated a course of crime, already of dis- 
gusting enormity, by making the last act of your life one 
of impotent malice. Gct yourself ready to meet your 
fate!” 

+* This is a pretty good play, so far,” said a harsh voice, 
** but it needs one more actor!” and a sullen looking man, 
whose face was half hid by the folds of a shawl in the 
form of a huge neckcloth, his forehead as low as the eyes 
covered by a blue handkerchief, tied round the head, with 
a little triangular tail sticking out behind, being a French 
peasant’s substitute for a hat, stood out from the crowd. 

** My Lord,” said he, ** my testimony is yet wanting, 
without which some in this presence will not receive their 








full measure of that justice you are here to administer 
impartially.” 

M. Ravet, scandalized at this disorderly interruption of 
the proceedings in which the dignity of office was treated 
with so little ceremony 3 and yet unwilling, in a matter of 
such grave moment, to act with undue precipitation, and 
perhaps it would not be uncharitable to add, partially, in- 
fluenced by his modicum of' the inheritance from the first 
woman, reluctantly permitted him to proceed; intimating, 
however, that if the importance of his disclosure did not 
justily his rude and indecorous interference, a place would 
be found him, in which he could cool his Quixotic ambi- 
tion at his leisure. 

A slight bustle was heard in the farther end of the hall, 
oi a man was led out whom they said was taken suddenly 
ill. 

Waiting impatiently for the last word of the permission 
to issue from M. Ravet’s mouth, and unheeding, if he 
heard, the import of his friendly remark about the pos- 
sibly careful attention he might experience—** There,” 
said the stranger, pointing to De Lorme, and speaking in 
tones of high cxcitement, ** stands the robber and assas- 
sin of John Sevos. I charge Claude Maurice and Pierre 
Vaudan with wilful perjury: and I denounce Julien Gau- 
fridy as the suborner of the false witnesses, and the con- 
triver of the horrible plot whose bloody enactment was on 
the eve of its accomplishment. It was he, the covetous, 
the vindictive, the merciless oppressor, who, when John 
Sevos had fallen to the ground from exhaustion and loss 
of blood, carried the body to his house, and made its dis- 
appearance the groundwork of his wicked contrivances. 
It was he who, by excessive bribes, enticed Vaudan to his 
perdition ; who added fuel to the rancorous hatred of 
Maurice, whose evil passions were already sufficiently in- 
flamed against his master; who procured the enlistment 
of De Lorme in the Regiment of La Sarre; and who has 
stood here till now, watching, with a detestable malice, of 
which none but he could be capable, the progress of his 
work of desolation. Here is the widow of Antoine Du- 
plex,” said he, pointing to a woman who stood a little in 
advance of the crowd, ** whose husband died of a pleurisy, 
and with whose conscience Gaufridy has twice tampered, 
to induce her to inform against Cape as his poisoner. I 
am John Sevos!” he added, pulling off his cumbrous 
neckcloth, and exposing, as he pushed off the handker- 
chief from his head, a deep, unhealed gash, ** who am 
here, ready to establish my identity !” 

On the 31st of August, Jean Cape, his losses amply in- 
demnitied from the overgrown wealth of his oppressor, 
was working at the tile-kiln. 

The first day of September saw Claude Maurice and 
Pierre Vaudan chained, side by side, to the oars of a gal- 
ley; in the mid-day sun, lay, baking, the crushed and 
mangled form of Antoine de Lorme, who had expired on 
the wheel ; and the dews of heaven, as they ascended the 
next morning, carried up with them the smoke of the sa- 
crifice of Julien Gaufridy, whose blood had been drunk 
by the sawdust of a scaffold. 

* ° * s * * 

Gentle reader! would you know how all this came 
about? You must ask the grandfathers of Pont-de- 
Vaux, who heard the story when they were little boys. 











GREGOIRE’S INQUIRY 
INTO THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES 
OF NEGROES. 
—- 


(Concluded from our last.) 


—.- 
Their Industry, Bravery, paternal Tenderness, filial 
Generosity, Benevolence, &c. 


Among the number of authors who believe that the in- 
tellectual faculties of negroes are susceptible of the same 
development as those of whites, I forgot to recite Ramsey, 
Hawker, and Beckford. The honest Wadstrom pretended, 
that, in this respect, the blacks have a superiority ; and 
Shipwith, the Ainerican Consul, is of the same opinion. 

With respect to their mntelligence in business, it is well 
known in the Levant. Michaud, the elder, told me that 
he had seen them in different parts of the Persian Gulph, 
as heads of great commercial houses, receiving orders, and 
expediting vessels to all the different parts of the Indian 
coast. 

On different parts of the coast there are negroes who 
speak two or three languages, and are interpreters. In 
general they have a very retentive memory. This has been 
remarked by Vaillant, and by other travellers. Stedman 
knew a negro who could repeat, from memory, the Al- 
coran. 

The son of the King Nimbana, who came to England 


to study, bad learned different sciences with rapid success, 





and, in a very short time, was so well acquainted with the 
Hebrew as te be able to read the Bible in the original. 
The young min who gave such promising hopes died a 
short time after his return to Africa. 

Ramsey, whe passed twenty years in the midst of ne- 
groes, says, they possess the mimic art to such a degree 
that they can rival our modern Garricks. Labat assures 
us that they are naturally eloquent. Poivre was often 
astonished with spec'mens of this talent in the Madeats ; 
and Rochon has thought proper to insert, in his voyage to 
Madagascar, the discourse of one of their chiefs, which, 
even after that of Logan, may be read with pleasure. 

Stedman, who thinks them capable of great improve- 
ment, and who praises more particularly their poetical and 
musical talents, enumerates their wind and stringed in- 
struments, which amount to eighteen in number; and, 
nevertheless, we do not find in the list, the famous bala for, 
formed of twenty pipes ot hard wood, which gradually di- 
minish, and emit 2 sound similar to that of a small organ. 

Grainger describes a kind of guitar, invented by the ne- 
groes, on which they play airs which inspire a sweet and 
sentimental melancholy, the music of afflicted hearts. 
The passion of negroes for the song does not prove that 
they are happy.. This is observed by Benjamin Rush, in 
his deseription of the maladies resulting from their state 
of sorrow and misfortune. 

Beronicus, a chimney sweeper in the same country, ex- 
hibited the phenomenon of a poetic genius, united to a pro- 
fession which generally rejects the idea of a cultivated mind: 
the nicest taste must give his poems a place in Parnas. 
sus, though it cannot assign them the first. The traveller, 
Pratt, proclaims Hubert Pott the father of elegiac poetry 
in Holland ; and, in the Middlebury edition of the works 
of Beronicus, the print which serves as a frontispiece re- 
presents Apollo crowning the poet chimney-sweeper with 
laurels. 

A servant of Glats, in Silesia, has lately excited the 
public attention by his romances. Bloomfield, a plough- 
man, has published a volume of poetry which has under- 
gone several editions, and a part of which has been trans- 
lated into our language. Greenstead, a female servant, at 
Maidstone, and Anne Yearsley, a simple milk-maid, of 
Bristol, are already placed in the rank of poets. ‘The mis- 
fortunes of negroes form the subject of the muse of the 
last-mentioned authoress, whose works have go.e through 
four editions. We have also witnessed some of those 
Africans, whom iniquity consigns to contempt and misfor- 
tune, overcome the obstacles connected with their situa- 
tion, and exhibit a great expansion of mind. Several have 
entered the list of authors. 

Amo, skilled in the knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, (delivered, with sticcess, private lvetures on phi- 
losophy, which are highly praised in the same letter. In 
a syllabus, published by the Dean of the Philosophical 
Faculty, it is said of this learned negro, that, having ex- 
amined the system of ancients and moderns, he selected 
and taught all that was best of them. 

Amo became a doctor. In 1744 he supported a thesis 
at Wittemberg, and published a dissertation on the ab. 
sence of sensations in the soul, and their presence in the 
human body. 

L'Islet Geoffrey, a mulatto, is on officer of artillery, 
and guardian of the depét of maps and plans of the Isle of 
France. The 23d of August, 1786, he was named Cor- 
respondent of the Academy of Sciences. He is acknow- 
ledged as such in the Connoisance de temps for the year 
1791, published in the year 1793, by this learned society, 
to whom L’Islet regularly transmitted meteorological ob- 
servations, and sometimes hydrographical journals. 

His map of the Isles of France oa Re.union, delineated 
according to astronomical observations, the geometrical 
operations of La Caille, and particular plans, was pub- 
lished in 1707, year 5, by order of the Minister of Marine. 
A new edition, corrected from drawings transmitted by 
the author, was published in 1802, year 10: it is the best 
map of those isles that has yet appeared. 

Benjamin Bannaker, a negro of Maryland, established 
in Philadelphia, without any other encouragement than 
his aspiring passion for knowledge, without books, except 
the works of Fergusson, and the tables of ‘Tobins Mayer, 
applied himself to astronomy. He published almanacks 
for the years 1794 and 1795, in octavo, at Philadelphia, 
in which are calculated and exhibited the different aspects 
of planets, a table of the motions of the sun and moon, 
their risings and settings, and the courses of the bodies of 
the planetary system. Bannaker has received hia freedom. 
Imlay says, that, in New England, he knew a negro, 
skilled in astronomy, who bad composed ephemerides, He 
does not mention his name. If it be Bannaker, it is 
another testimony of his talents. If it be some other, it is 





another evidence in favour of negroes. 
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OLD TIMES.® 
—=>__ 


Old Times! alas? what stirring theme 
Has Erin's minstrel chose, 
To rouse the spirit from its dream, 
TA waken all its woes ;” 
Again to speed the barbed dart, 
In poison steep'd anew ; 
And lacerate the bleeding heart 
fy holding up to view 
Old Times! Old Times{ 


Alas! why back recal the past 
When life and hope were young, 
And roses, all too bright to last, 
Grew thick our path along; 
vhen happiness resplendent shone 
On childhood’s spoticss breast ; 
And in a realm of Fancy’s own 
Was youth supremely blest? 
Old Times! Old Times! 


Why, cruel, why restore the form 
Of long departed joy? 
But toawake the brooding storm, 
Again to robe the sky, 
In lurid clouds whose fitful glare 
Can serve alone to show, 
Where erst on Eden blossomed falr , 
Frowns now 8 vale of woe. 
Old Timesi Old Times! 


Minstrel of Eden! cease, oh cease, 
Of tinea gone by to sing; 
For never more the dove of Peace 
May prune ber ruMed wing; 
Never repose within the breast 
Whence every joy Is torn; 
And never can the days so blest, 
The dear old times return: 
Old Times! Old Times ! 


Dear hallowed times!—around you thrown, 
A halo bright appears; 
A softened loveliness your own, 
Gazed on through blinding tears! 
But ah, forbear '—of times the best,— 
The happlest,-—cease to sing; 
Yor, minstrel, know, those hours of rest 
No future time ean bring. 
Old Times! Old Times! 
Ltrerpool. G. 


* Vide ‘ Tales of the Munster Festivals,” vol. 3, p. 259. 


V 





LORD RONALD. 
-——— - 
Londly and shrilly the deep bugle rang, 
And from silence of slumber Lord Ronald awoke; 
le arose, gazed around, and he thought, with a pang, 
On the chatm which the tone of that bugle had broke; 


Tor a benutiful vision had borne him away 
To his fardistant dwelling and graceful young bride; 





He had gone from his home at the death of the day, 
To stray in the twilight, his love by his side: 
He had ask’d in the ray of his Lilian's charms, 
And now he awoke to the clangour of arms. 
Over his spirits there came a sad spell— 
It was net of dread, oh, it was not of fear, 
But a gloom on the soul of the champion fell, 
To find all evanish'd that memory held dear. 
Ob! if in that moment his heart felt regret, 
And he wish'd for the home that had just faded by; 
If the cheek of the dreamer was pallid and wet 
With the lone tear of sorrow that fell from his eye— 
Wonder ye not, for, though covered with steel, 
There still is a time when the proud heart must feel. 
Now again loudly sounded the deep bugle’s blast, 
He slung on his faulehion and mirror-like shield; 
From the lash of his dark eye the teardrop he cast, 
Then sprung on his war-horse, and rode to the field. 
The onset is given, with ardour he glows, 
The foremost in battle, in danger, is he; 
He scatters destruction around on the foes, 
From the unerring stroke of his good sword they flee; 
And distinguish’d by all, proudly nodding in air, 
Is his blood-sprinkled plume, late unspotted and fair. 
Hark! hark! the loud bugle is sounding again ; 
Its tones are of triurnph—the battle is won! 
But where is Lord Ronald, the bravest of men? 
Oh! where is the star of the victory gone ?— 
They stay’d for Lord Ronald, they listen’d in vain 
To hear his known voice, or his fleet charger’s tread ; 
They gaz’d all around them, but nought on the plain 
Was seen, save the heaps of the dying and dead ; 
At length they discern’d on the ground his white steed, 
Lying lifeless and cold, from his brave rider freed. 


They sought for Lord Ronald, they sought for his grave, 
They sought for his corse on the blood-cover'd land; 

And there, ’mid the slain of the feemen most brave, 
In death lay the chieftain, his sword in his hand; 

His eyes were unclosed, though their lustre was o’er, 
His black curling locks with his life-blood were stain’d, 

But they mark’d, as bis form from his death-bed they bore, 
That a fearless defiance his features retained ; 

Alas! that the grave should envelop in night 

The frame of so noble, so gallant a knight. 


The eve ere the battle, when goblets foam’d high, 
When the proudest and bravest encircled ‘the board, 
Who prouder than Ronald—who with him might vie? 
Now where is the pride of the warrior-lord? 
In the moment of conquest and glory struck down, 
In the reign of his strength and his prowess laid low; 
In vain hast thou wove, lovely Lilian, a crown 
Of rose and of laurel, to twine round his brow: 
With banner of sable, with cypress and pall,— 
’Twas thus the dead hero was borne to his hall. 
Afar did the mourners see flutt’ring in air, 
Lord Ronald's gay pennon of crimson and blue; 
And now on the battlements, stately and fair, 
A light form of beauty and youth met their view— 
*Twas Lilian—there had her bright eyes long beam'd, 
To gain the first glance of her lord as he came, 
And when she beheld them in distanee, she deem’d 
*Twas ber warrior returning with conquest and fame; 
And quick from her turreted station she prest, 
In th’ hope to entold him in joy to her breast. 


The gates of the castle were thrown open wide, 


No. XV. 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—=_- 
SAMUEL DANIEL. 

Samuel Daniel, who was esteemed an elegant poet and 
historian in his time, was born in the year 1562, at Taun- 
ten, in Somersetshize. In the year 1579 he was admitted 
a commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he remained 
three years, during which time he assiduously devoted his 
attention to poetry and history; in both of which he made 
great proficiency. Upon leaving the university, he became 
tutor to Anne Clifford, daughter of the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and, short!y afterwards, was made one of the grooms 
of the privy chamber of Anne, consort of James I. 

Towards the latter part of his life he retired to a farm 
at Beckington, in Somersetshire, where he died in the 
month of October, in the year 1619; and over his remains, 
his pupil, Anne Clifford, then Countess of Dorset, had a 
hand t erected, as a token of esteem for his 
talents, and respect for his memory. On the death of 
Spenser he obtained the office of Poet Laureat, in which he 
was succeeded by Ben Johnson. His ** History of Eng- 
land,” which he brought down to the reign of Edward 
the Thiid, is spoken of as an admirable performance, 
being written in a concise and nervous style. His other 
works are tragedies, pastorals, and epistles ; and he also 
wrote an elaborate poem on the civil wars between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. His versifivation is smooth, 
his diction elegant, and there is, through the whole of his 
poems, a rich display of poetical images, 








SONNET. 
Fair is my love, and cruel as she’s fair; 
Her brow-shudes frown, altho’ her eyes are sunny; 
Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despair; 
And her disdains are gall, her favours honey. 
A modest maid, decked with a blush of honour, 
Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love; 
The wonder of all eyes that louk upon her: 
Sacred on earth; design’d a saint above; 
Chastity and Beauty, which are deadly foes, 
Live reconciled friends within her brow; 
And had she Pity to conjuin with those, 
Then who had heard the plaints I utter now? 
For had she not been fair, and thus unkind, 
My muse had slept, and none had known my mind. 





EARLY LOVE. 


(From Hymen's Triumph.) 


_— 


Ah, I remember well (and how can I 

But evermore remember wel!) when first 

Our flame began, when searce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when as we sat and sigh’d 
And look’d upon each other, and conceiv’d 

Not what we ail'd, yet something we did ail, 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 
And what was our disease we could not tell. 
Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look: and thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness 

But when sears began 
Toreap the fruit of knowledge; ah, how then 
Would she with sterner looks, with graver brow, 


We spent our childhood. 





She caus'd the shrill trumpets in gladness to play; i 
Vet marvell’d she much why so long did abide, | 
So tardy Lord Ronald advanee on his way: 


Too soon to her eyes came the slow solemn troop 
Of the vassals, all drooping, with aspects of grief, 

And fast beat her heart as she look’d on the group— 
The train pass’d the portal, but where was the chief? 

She rush’d from the hall, and his corse met her eyes— 

The warrior’s bride with the warrior lies! 


Manchester. J. BOLTON. 


Cheek my presumption and my forwardness ! 
Yet still would give mo tiowers, still would show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know. 


SONNET, 
I must not grieve, my love, whose eyes would read 
Lines of delight, whereon her youth might smile; 
Flowers have time before they come to seed, 
And she is young, and now must sport the while. 
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And sport, sweet maid, in season of these years, 
And learn to gather flowers before they wither; 
And where the sweetest blossom tirst appears, 
Let love and youth conduct thy pleasures thither, 
Lighten forth smiles to clear the clouded air, 
And calm the tempest which my sighs do raise: 
Pity and smiles do best become the fair; 
Pity and smiles must only yield thee praise. 
Make me to say, when all my griefs are gone, 
Happy the heart that sigh’d for such a one. 





A NEW VERSION OF THE POPULAR SONG 
“HOME, SWEET HOME,” 
me 
We may wander ’mid regions more fair than our own, 
Where the breezes blow softer, and earth is more bright; 
But it is not the beauty of nature alone 
That awakens the soul to the purest delight; 
Home, home! sweet, sweet home! 
Acharm is still wanting, —th’ enchantment of home. 


We may gaze upon skies of a lovelier blue 
Than the cloudier heaven that look’d o’er our birth, 
And tread among flow’rs of more exquisite hue 
Than the blussoms that droop on our own native earth; 
Vainly, vainly we roam, 
A charm is still wanting,—th’ enchantment of home. 


We may linger with eve in some far happy vale, 
Where calmly the day melts away like a dream; 
While the nightingale pours on the stillness her tale, 
And silence, enraptured, a-listens her theme ; 
Home, home! sweet, sweet home! 
Oh, a charm is still wanting,—th’ enchantment of home. 


And say why the deep throb of feeling is still ? 
And whence is the sigh, and the quick starting tear? 
Alas! let the region be bright as it will, 
The enchantment of home can alone make it dear ; 
. Home, home! sweet, sweet home! 
One charm is still wanting,—and that charm is home. 





LE PRINTEMS, 
- ~~ 

Repoussé vers d'autres climats, 
L’hiver en grondant se retire, 
Brisant le givre sous ses pas. 
Fougueux précurseur de Zéphyre, 
Vulturne parcourt son empire, 
Devant lui chassant les frimas. 
La neige, au sommet des montagnes 
S’affaisse ; et déja les ruisseaux 
Ont rendu la joie aux eampagnes ; 
Palés s‘éveille au bruit des eaux ; 
Le voile qui couvrait la terre, 
Par les feux du jour consumé, 
Laisse voir la pointe lé ' 





Du gazon déja ranimié. 

Quittant la cabane fumeuse, 

Le vieux Lamon sur ses guérets 
Porte un regard; suit les progrés 
De la plante encore frileuse ; 
Addresse des vex & Cérés, 

Et sur sa promesse flutteuse, 
Fonde, en souriant, ses projets. 
Mais un espoir plus doux encore 
Fait sourire le jeune Almin; 

Ila vu se lever l’'aurore, 

Nest déja sur le chemin 

Qui conduit au hanienu d’Estelle. 
Que de roses sur ces buissons, 

Que de bluets dans ces moissons, 
Bientét il eueiliera pour elle! 

Et du tailiis mystérieux 

Peut-il voir Ja feuille renaitre, 
Sans songer que demain, peut-otre, 
Ils viendront s'y chercher tous deux ? 


16 Mai, 1828. ALB. 


srliscellanies. 








STREET MEETING. 
———_— 

A newspaper, some years ago, vave the following charac- 
teristic specimen of what he calls ** thatancient formula,’ 
which may be termed an Englishman's dialogue; 
A—(Advancing) ** How d'ye do, Brooks?” 

B—* Very well, thank ’e; how do you do?” 
A—"* Very well, I'm obliged to you.” 
B—* Mrs. Adams and the children are well, 1 hope.” 
A—* Quite well, thank ’e.” [A pause. ] 
B— Rather pleasant weather to-day.” 
A—* Yes, but it was cold in the morning.” 
B—* Yes, but we must expect that at this time of the 
year.”” 
[Another pause, neckcloth toisted and twirled about. | 
A—** Seen Smith lately ?” 
B-—"* No, Ucan’t say I have; but I have seen Thomp- 
son.”* 
A—* Indeed 3 and how is he 
B— Very well, thank ’e.’’ 
A—** Iam glad of it. Well, good morning.” 
B—** Good morming.” : 
Here it is always observed, that the speakers having 
taken leave walk faster than usual for some hundred yards, 


2” 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


—_ 
His Majesty has been sufficiently well to inspect the 
new quadrangle which is now about being added to Wind- 
sor Castle; and as the construction of this truly splendid 
edifice is conducted under regulations for the most rigid 
exclusion of prying curiosity, a few particulars may not 
prove unacceptable to our readers. Mr. Wyatville, the 
architect, is ordered by the King, under pain of Royal dis- 
pleasure, not to allow any persoa whatever to see the inte- 
rior of the new structure. In consequence ot t..is strong pro 
hibition, Mr. Wyatville was under the necessity of retusing 


jadmittance to individuals of the highest distinction. Lord 


Gambier, and party, and even Bisvops, tried in vain to 
gain access. ‘The utmost splendour and magnificence 
reigns throughout the apartments. The paper hangings 
are covered with gold. ‘Thesilk hangings are wrought in 
panels made on purpose. The flowers and borders con- 
sist of a species of embroidery never before seen in this 
country. J)ifferent individuals were employed in the 
manufacture theieof'; so that no one out of doors could 
see the fvut ensemble. In his Majesty's bed-room there is 
a bath, the vapours of which, when heated, must rather 
prove an inconvenience. In the centre stinds the bed, 
which, however, was not yet fitted up duriog Passion. 
week., It is to be placed tn a recess, opposite to the fire- 
place. On the left hand of the bed is a large Gothic win- 
dow; the bath on the right. ‘There are three dvors in the 
room, one communicaung with the dressing-room.— 
Another duor opens t» a private staircase, leading to the 
Terrace, and from thence to a private garden of about an 
acre. The avenue is by a double stone staircase, or flight 
of steps of as vasi dimensions as that fronting Greenwich 
Hospital, and a raised terrace surrounds the garden, and 
separates it from the park. A fountain of artificial water- 
work is to decorate the garden. The ceilings are all highly 
ornamented with gold. The windows are all of superb 





made to liit, each pane being framed by itself, slipping in | 


ja groove, and lifting up separately, so as to form a di-- 
jtinct window. ‘They are of the most costly materials. 
j One room on the private staircase has a glass dome or lan- 
jtern, with ornamented stone-work of the finest texture, re- 
isembling fillagree. ‘There are 300 rooms, requiring 500 
|servants in consiant attendance. The yard of the qua 
drangle is flinked by two galleries on two sides, one 
upwards of 200 feet long, and beautifully wrought, look. 
ing into a quadrangle, and giving light to the mner gal- 
lery. The metal poles, for the window-curiains, are 
fixed, but covered. Some of the doors, and double doors, 
have five hinges, of the most expensive kind and work 
manship, coxting 393. each. Piite-glasses are in every 
door throughout the building, excepting the bed rooms. 
A new door is cut through the guadranyle, leading ina 
straight line to the Long Walk, and affording a perspee- 
tive of three or four miles. Coe of the stone brona 
chimney-pieces is supported by two fawns, each holding 
jtwo cupids in his arms, and iooking towards the fire. 











plate glass, most of them five or six feet high, and about | 
three teet wide. ‘There are four huge panes to each window, | 


The new buildiag is quite separate from the old, and 
appears to have no connexion with it. The finishing will 
cost at least balf a auiition. The whole is to be ready by 
the nnddle of May, when the King will give a féte ; but, 
according to others, by August. We regret to find that 
the beauatul paintings in St. George's Chapel are about 
to be destroyed 5 part of them are so already, they being 
patched, and the ceiling and sides mostly spoiled, though 
painted by the greatest masters, and forming ateractions 
to visitors trom ali quarters. The Throne is removed 
trom St. George’s Coapel, and will be replaced by a new 
one. The flooring is done in owk, in imitation of Mosaic. 
The borders round several rooms are in small pieces of 
about two inches wide, and short lengths. Two rooms 
were completely hung, one with dark blue paper, and 
broad crimson border, covered with gold; the other 
is of a delicate salmon colour. ‘The Royal kitchen is very 
large, a fire-place at each end, and arches for chimneys. 
The yard of the quadrangle presents a heap of building 
materials and rubbish. ‘Phe gallery 1s built quite new 
trom the foundation, as far as (wo sivies are concerned 3 St. 
George's Hall torms the third side, and the round tower, 
with the mound of earth upon which it stands, forms part 
of the fourth. 


Throwing the Hatchet is a phrase very frequently made 
use of, but its etymology may not be so generally known. 
In the fourteenth century the situation of public execu- 
tioner to the city of Florence became vacant, and, as it was 
a place o considerable emolument, there were three can- 


their several abilities; the first candidate, with a knife, 
separated the head of the vicum trom his shoulders in a 
mater that would have done credit to the skil! of a Cooper 
or an Abernethy—but he was outdone by the rapid stroke 
of the second, whose glittering broadsword struck terror 
into the hearts of the surrounding multitude. The third, 
and least promising, held in bis band a short hatchet, and 
when the victim was extended with his head on the fatal 
block, approached him, and, in a low whisper inquired if 
he was a swift runner, and if he could swim well? On 
being answered in the affirmative, he desired him to spring 
on his feet and cross the river. The executioner then 
putting on a fierce look, swung his weapon reund his head, 
bet instead of making it descend on the devoted creature's 
neck, struck it with great force into the block! Shouts 
of execration rose from the crowd, and the trembling 
wretch, astonished at his wonderful escape, had. nearly 
gained the opposite bank of the river before any steps 
were taken to pursue him. He had scarcely, however, 
gone ten yards on dry land, when the executioner, taking 
steady aim, threw his hatchet with such effect that the 
body continued running some time after the head was off !! 








Drunkenness.—W hat is it that saps the morals of youth 
—kills the germ of generous ambition—desolates the do- 
mestic hearth—renders families fatherless—digs disho- 
noured graves ?—Drunkenness! What makes a man 
shunned by the relatives who loved him—contemned by 
the contemporaries who ourstripped bim—reviled by the 
very wretches who betrayed him ?—Drunkenness! What 
| fills our asylums with lunatics—our ponds and rivers with 
i suicides—our jails with thieves and murderers—our streets 
| with prostitution ?—The same omnipotent vice! He, who, 
| by precept, whether oral or written, shall succeed in ren- 

dering drunkenness detestable, and sobriety ar inviolated 
Virtue throughout the land, will confer on the humbler 
classes of society a boon beyond all price. —Odbserver. 


- 
| Natural History.—Lord Kaimmes relates the following 
anecdote in illustration of the phenomena of natural his- 
tory:—"* A brood of stone-chatters, taken from the nest, 
were inclosed in a cage; the door was left open to admit 
ithe mother, and was then shut upon her. After many 
attempts, finding it impossible to get free, she first put 
her young to death, and then dashed out ber own brains 
ayainst the side of the cage. Similar stories of parrots 
and domesticated birds are very frequent. T recollect a 
parrot exhibiting tokens of joy for upwards of an hour, on 
the return of his mistress, after an absence of some months ; 
the lady was absent on the following day for three or four 
hours, during which time the poor bird died of what may 





be termed excessive grief.” 


A Flight ofa Kuight of the Ianmer.—An eminent 
auctioneer, not far from Great Whelnetham, in selling a 
windmill by auction the other day, by way of recommen. 
dation, observed, ** The mill is seated upon the sammie 

of a beautiful eminence, towering beyond obstruction ; 
she opens her nostrils to the atmosphere, and, while she in. 
| breeze, her revolving powers (at ap immeasurable 
jrate) wheel the wealth into the coffers of her possessor.’ 
Suffolk Herald, 
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Sine Arts. 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
—_— 

We stand pledged to give a place in the Kalcidoscope to 
some selections from Dr. Traill’s able address, delivered 
in February last, at the general meeting of the members 
of the Liverpool Royal Institution. In proceeding to re- 
deem this pledge, we find ourselves somewhat at a loss which 
to reject, as the whole is connected and valuable. [t is 
necessary, however, to confine ourselves within reasonable 
bounds, as we cannot, with propriety, appropriate the 
whole of a document, which has been published in a 
pamphlet of thirty-five pages. We shall, therefore, pass 
over those details which are interesting rather to the pro- 
prietors of the establishment than to the public at large ; 
and we hope that the following interesting account of the 
valuable casts which adorn the Institution, will prove ac- 
ceptable to the great majority of our readers. We may, 
perhaps, continue our notice of Dr. Traill’s address in our 
next or the succeeding pulication. 


The collection of casts from antique sculptures in our 
gallery is, as you all know, of great value, and presents an 
assemblage, almost unique in Britain, of some of the 
choicest specimens of Grecian art. To the Alcibiades, 
sometimes called the Fighting Gladiator, the Venus de Me- 
dicis, and the Belvidere Apollo, are added, by the munifi- 
cence of his Majesty, casts of the mutilated but matchless 
colossal statues, from the pediments of the Parthenon, the 
frieze of the cella, and some of the metopes of that temple, 
once the pride of Athens, ** the eye of Greece.” 

Respecting the author of these sculptures, the opinions 
of the learned were divided when the British Museum 
purchased them from Lord Elgin. All admitted their 
high merit; the be+t informed referred them to the most 
splendid era of Grecian art; and many of them to the 
chisel of Phidias himself. It is not unworthy of remark, 
that, in the evidence adduced on that occasion, the value 
and importance of these precious remains rose in propor- 
tion to the practical skill and reputation of the witnesses 
examined. 

The arguments then brought forward by one or two con- 
noisseurs, to prove them not the works of Phidias, have 
always, tv me, appeared inconclusive. Their opinion was 
tiniehy grounded on the silence of Pausanias on this head, 
the alleged exclusion of the hand of Phidias in Plutarch, 
and the doubt whether that great artist ever wrought in 
inarble. Pausanias makes but slight mention of the won- 
ders of the Acropolis, probably because they were most 
familiar to his readers; and it might as well be alleged, 
thatthe testimony of the historian is against Phidias being 
the author of the celebrated statue of gold and ivory, in 
the interior of the temple, because in Pausanias that statue 
13 shortly described, without any notice of its author: and 
it is curious that this omission occurs in the very sentence 
in which the figures of the tympans are still more slightly 
alluded to. ‘The very mention of them, together with an 
acknowledged work of Phidias, would rather imply the 
reverse of the conclusion drawn from the silence of Pau- 
sanias. 

The alleged exclusion of Phidias, by Plutarch, is not 
better founded. In the life of Pericles, he states that all 
the public works in Athens were under the direction of 
Phidias, and that the temple of Minerva was built by Cal- 
licrates and Ictinus: but, though these architects may have 
built the temple, it does net follow that they sculptured 
the statues; which, from their high finish in every part, 
both what was seen in front and what was next the wall, 
from their complete detachment from the building, can- 
not be regarded as mere architectural ornaments. 

Those who affect to doubt whether Phidias ever wrought 
in marble must be better informed than Pausanias, who 
enumerates several statues of marble by that great artist, 
and, among others, mentions the statue of the celestial 
Venus at Athens, ** which exists,” says he, ** at present, 
is formed of Parian marble, and is the work of Phidias 3” 
as well as the famous statue of Nemesis, at Marathon, 
sculptured by him out of a block of marble, which the 
presumptuous Persians had brought to erect as a trophy 
for their expected victory. 

The weiglit of testimony inclines to the opinion that the 
Elgin statues from which our casts are taken were the 
workmanship of Phidias: but, to whomsoever we owe 
them, there can be no doubt of their transcendent merit, 
and their value as studies to our sculptors and painters. 
Many of the best judges prefer them as works of art to all 














that has descended to us from antiquity. Eyen the well- 


turned limbs of the Apollo, and the graces of the Venus 
de Medicis have been thought of a lower order of art than 
these Athenian marbles. 

The gracetul flexibility and delicate roundness of the 
female form are, undoubtedly, given in the Venus with a 
beauty and a truth that alinost makes the contemplator of 
the original statue forget that it is of marble. It appears 
to me, however, that in viewing the Apollu, notwithstand- 
ing the beautiful contour of the limbs, the majestic bearing 
of the head and trunk, it is impossible for the anatomical 
eye to forget that it has the coldness of stone. By the pe- 
dantry of criticism, its very detects have been converted 
into positive beauues, and the want of due swell and 
sharpness in the muscles called into action, and the absence 
of those cutaneous veins, the prominence of which give 
life to the Athenian Marbles, would, we are told, have 
betied the god ! 

Visconti has given strong reasons for supposing the 
Apollo a copy from a Grecian bronze; his arguments are 
chiefly derived from the style of the hair and position of 
the mantle on the left arm, which are sculptured ina 
manner that would be natural and easy of execution in 
bronze, but beset with needless difficulties in marble, and 
which have very imperfectly been overcome in this statue 
in the disposition of the folds of the drapery. There are 
two other circumstances which convince me that Visconti 
is right; the figure is defective in anufomical balance, does 
not possess the agquilibrinm of stability; a fault that a 
first-rate Grecian artist would never have committed 5 and 
when I had the pleasure of admiring this wonderful statue 
at Paris, [ satisfied myself that it is neither of Parian nor 
Pentilicaa marble, but sculptured from a block of the 
marble of the Roman Luna, now the quarries of Carrara. 

On the unequal merits of the several metopes, on the 
spirit of the Panathenaic procession on the frieze of the 
Parthenon, on the bold relief of the battle with the Ama- 
zons, of the Phigalian frieze, my limits, at this time, will 
not permit me to enter. ; ee : y 

Our gallery contains what I believe is still unique in 
Britain, casts of the marbles of Aina, which we owe to 
the liberality of Mr. Foster. . 

Whether considered as works of art, or as objects of an- 
tiquarian study, the marbles of Aigina are of no ordinary 
interest. In the first place, they furnish the only perfect 
example that remains to us, of that bold and magnificent 
adornment of their architecture, by historical groups of 
detached figures, which was peculiar to the ancient Greeks. 
The mutilated remains of the Parthenon first explained to 
us the grand effvct of this practice of the best age of Grecian 
art: but,unfortunately, the ravages of time, and still more, 
of barbarian hands, had s» deformed this effort of genius, 
that we were left to supply, by conjecture, the disposition 
and management of the groups. ; : 

The figures discovered by the excavations at gina, 
buried for ages in the spot on which they had tumbled 
from the pediment of the western front of the temple, en- 
abled our ingenious countrymen and their German associ- 
ates to ascertain, with precision, the whole disposition and 
management of this grand historical picture. Aware of 
the importance of this discovery, as soon as the casts came 
into our possession, your committee arranged, from Mr. 
Cockrell’s sketches, the figures of that pediment in their 
original position; and if any thing could add to their pre- 
sent value, it would be to surround them with a copy of 
the or'ginal mouldings of the tympanum, and give them 
the deep cflect of shadow which they must have bad in 
their pristine site. What this would have been you may 
partly guess, by supposing them transferred to the pedi- 
ment of the fine portico of the Chapel of the School for the 
Blind, a restoration of the Panhellenian fagade. 

The interest excited by this collection of casts, a collec. 
tion which the metropolis does not possess, is acknowledged 
by the numerous strangers who come to visit it. Last 
summer we had here the son of an eminent sculptor, who 
came expressly from London to make drawings of these 
curious remains on a large scale, for his father’s use. 

The surfaces of the individual figures are often weathered, 
but in almost every statue much of the original surface re- 
mains, and most of the figures required but little restora- 
tion. They prove what we have already noticed, that the 
figures placed in the deep tympana of Grecian pediments 
were carefully finished on all their surfaces, were perfect 
when detached from the buildings they ornamented, and 
therefore are not to be confounded with mere architectural 
decorations. The figures, too, unlike academical figures 
in general, are represented in energetic action, the muscles 
are thrown into natural contrasted play; and prove how 
well the artist knew how to give animation to the efforts of 
his chisel. ; 

The originals teach another fact of great interest ;—that 
the Greeks, at an early, yet vigorous era of art, did not 








despise the effect of contrast of colour in their sculptures 
of this kind. Several of the figures had painted orna 
ments on different parts of their armour, or dress, which 
appear to have heen executed in a sort of encaustic. The 








aegis of Minerva had, evidently, been painted to resemble 
scales; and the whole group was relieved by the pale 
blue ground of the tympana. Some of the statues showed 
another peculiarity. The lead remained in the holes, by 
which detached ringlets were added to the hair of the 
figures; and the hands of the warriors, and their quivers, 
appear to have been furnished with weapons of bronze, 
This mixture of materials, in sculpture, was familiar to 
the Greeks; and it is rather surprising that the shields 
of the figures should have not only been wrought in mar. 
ble. to the thickness of only half anyinch, but in some 
instances out of the same block with the statue. 

Viewed, as individual figures, and models for the stu. 
dent, it is worthy of notice, that the limbs, in every in. 
stance, are more beautifully proportioned than the heads 
or the bodies. The action of the limbs shows the perfect 
escape from the stiffness and mannerism of infant art 
There is displayed a familiarity with the attitudes and 
muscular action of the human frame, that touches on the 
very perfection of the art. 

In general, the bodies are somewhat too short, and there 
is a slendeérness about the ahdomen and loins which doe 
not exist in the finest productions of ancient sculpture, 
The hair of the heads is monotonous and dry 3 the dix 
position of the hair, in small curls, carefully arranged 
around the forehead, or descending, in parallel lines, on 
the shoulders, formal and ungracetul; the great promi. 
nence of the eyes deprives the faces of the expression and 
reliet which the projection of the orbit of the eye, by its 
deep shadow, imparts to the features of other ancient 
statues ; a smile of the same character plays on the coun. 
tenances of all the figures, giving them a strong family 
likeness, and something of monotony. The contrast be 
tween the style of the heads and limbs, warrants the in- 
ference, that the heads of these curious figures are pro- 
bably copies of some more ancient and revered originals, 
and the preservation of the likenesses may have been 
alike dictated by gratitude and piety. The finest figure 
of the group is that of the dying warrior, at the feet 
Minerva; in which the fulling of the body, and the com 
mencing relaxation of muscular exertion, are admirably 
marked. 

The detached figures, in our gallery, belonging to the 
same collection, are from the eastern pediment of the 
Panhellenium, and are superior in size and execution to 
those of the western pediment; but, unfortunately, the 
group was much more mutilated, and the fragments we 
such as only to afford a guess at their position in 
tympan. 

The story represented in the groups, has been matt 
of dispute. The most probable supposition appears 
me, that it is a subject taken from Homer, and m 
likely the contest for the body of Patroclus, which, fro 
its connexion with the history of Achilles and Ajax, th 
grand children of Aacus, the original founder of the temp! 
of Panhellenian Jove, might naturally find a place in ht 
chief temple of a state where the family of the Maci 
was almost deified. 

Of the era of the sculptures we have no certain trace i 
ancient history ; but so splendid a structure as the templ 
and its ornaments could only have been erected by 
powerful state. gina had been a flourishing commo 
wealth long before the Persian War, and she had giv 
risc to a school of celebrated sculptors, of which these a! 
the only certain remains. Her decay began about 5 
years before Christ, her lustre faded before the rising st 
of Athenian greatness, and the remains alluded to, m 
probably, date from the preceding century. 

The sculptures of Aigina prove the absolute identity 
their style with what has been denominated Hetruscan art, 
and they form an important link in connecting the mo: 
finished productions of Grecian sculpture with the wor 
of ruder ages. Their connection with Hetruscan scul 
ture is proved, among other indications, by a compari 
with a curious Hetruscan figure among the marbles 
Ince, in this neighbourhood, a cast of which has be 
lately presented to the gallery by Mr. Blundell. -T 
discoveries of the still more ancient metopes of the temp 
of Jupiter at Selinus, in Sicily, by Mr. Angell and hi 
late companion, Mr. Harris, carry back Grecian art alm 
to the commencement of that progress by which the geni 
of the Greeks rescued sculpture from the trammels 
Egvptian formality. 

We have no written memorial of the ruin of the Pa 
hellenium. The first mention of the city of gina i 
after periods occurs in one of Cicero's letters in which 
classes it with Corinth, asthe city ** that had been.” Pa 
sanias says, ** the Panhellenian mountain contains nothin 
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except the Temple of Jupiter, worthy of notice, and this 
temple is said to have been dedicated to Jupiter by Hacus.” 
This is the sum of all the information on it in ancient au- 
thors: whether it was ruined by the Athenian conquerors, 
by the slow hand of time, or by an earthquake, is un- 
known. 

It is of more consequence to know, that to the enterprise 
of two British and two German travellers we owe the re. 
covery of these precious remains ; while we have to regret 
the unlucky mistake of Mr. Coombe, sent to the Mediter- 
ranean expressly to purchase them for the British Museum, 
by which our country is deprivea ot the possession of the 
originals. e 


The Envestinator, 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. j 














MONOPOLY OF LAND. 


—a- 

T0 THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH TRAVELLER. 

Of all the monopolies now existing, none seem so hard 
and oppressive as that of the great landholders against 
the poor cultivating the waste land, as proved hereafter, by 
the favourite converse proposition, so otten urged in the 
Emigration Third Report, viz. :— 

If the landowners contend that the bringing into culti- 
vation large tracts of goud, or moderately good waste land, 
would not be beneficial to the public, to supply the in- 
creasing population with food, and to lower its price,—the 
converse proposition must be admitted, that the throwing 
out of cultivation the good, and moderately good soils, by 
any excessive and cheap corn importation, would be of no 
public injury. 

If all the landowners contend, that the bringing poor 
soils into cultivation would not pay the expenses of work. 
ing them,—the converse proposition must be admitted, 
that the permission of merely so doing by: ny act of Par- 
liament, would not be at all to their injury, if they were 
not compelled, by law, to cultivate the land. 

If the landowners contend that the cheap labour of the 
poor does not increase the value of the land, and that 
wages and provisions always keep upon a level, the con- 
verse proposition must be admitted, that the high wages 
paid by the farmer, as well as those allowed trom the poor 
rates, do not decrease the landlord’s rents, and the price of 

rovisions is of no consideration to them, whether high or 
low, by corn importation. 

If the landowners contend that the present distresses of 
the poor are not incompatible with their wealth and com- 
fort, and that the country’s prosperity is evident from all 
the grand new buildings, enlarged parks, and extensive pre- 
serves of game, &c. &e., the converse proposition must be 
admitted—that it is of no consequence to them to get rid of 
excessive population by extra poor rates and charges on 
the middling classes of society by empgration. 

If the landowners contend that the Jabour of our poor 
population (though cheap) is not worth its employment, 
to supply its own support from our waste lands, but is 
now required in Canada, where the land is so much more 
productive as only wanting to be scratched, the converse 
proposition must be admitred, that very little labour there, 
indeed, will be required, as well 2s the extent of produce ; 
and that the true value of cheap labour tells mest in the 
country where it is most wanted and used. 

And lastly, whether our manufacturers can be persuaded 
to believe that the sending our poor population to Canada, 
instead of enhancing their employment and wages, and 
keeping them at home, will increase the demand for 
English manufactures ? 

I need not trouble you, Mr. Editor, with any further 
converse nropost!ions. 

A SINCERE FRIEND TO ENGLAND'S PROSPERITY. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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NOTICE OF THE PROFILE MOUNTAIN IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE; 





BY GEN. MARTIN FIELD. 


— . 
To Professor Silliman. 

Dear Srr,—Ona late excursion, which I made among 
the White Mountains in New Hampshire, I visited Fran- 
conia and the Profile Mountain, which has long been 
considered a rare phenomenon. I there procured a sketch 
of the mountain, wnich I enclose to you, and if it meets 
your approbation, you will please to insert it in the Jour- 
nal of Science, &c.* 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, yours &c. 
New Fane, Vt., Nov. 22, 1287. MARTIN FIELD. 


The White Mountain range passes through the easterly 
part of Franconia, and presents numerous elevations and 
sublime mountain scenery. But the greatest elevation, in 
that vicinity, is mount La Fayette, which forms the 
northern boundary of the Notch, so called, and is sup- 
posed to exceed four thousand feet in height. The Protile 
Mountain is nigh the road leading from Franconia to Ply- 
mouth—jis five miles from the lower iron works, in Fran- 
conia, and about three miles south of Mount La Fayette. 
The clevatior of this mountain, I understand, has never 
been accurately ascertained, but it is generally estimated 
to be, at least, one thousand feet. The road passes very 
nigh the foot of the mountain, from which it rises abruptly, 
at an angle of about 80° to the profile rock. The bare 
rock, on which the profile is delineated, is granite, and 
having been long exposed to the atmosphere, its colour is 
a dark reddish brown. A side view of the projecting rock, 
near the peak of the mountain, in a northern direction, 
exhibits the profile of the human face, in which every 
line and feature sre conspicuous. But after passing the 
mountain to the south, the likeness is immediately lost. 


* The sketch of the mountain, profile, &c. was taken by a 
gentleman of Boston, and the likeness is a good one. The 
mountain scenery is filled up from faney. The mountain is 
eovered with trees and shrubbery, except the profile rock. 
The timber is a mixture of beech, birch, rock maple, bass 
wood, &c. with hemlock, spruce, and other evergreens, 

¢% The original sketch of the Profile Mountain, from 
which the above is copied, 1s on a much larger scale, and 
the resemblance to a human head, of course, much more 
distinctly defined. Our sketch will, however, serve to in- 
terest our readers, Who may, at any time, see the original 
atour office, where a copy of Si‘/iman’s Journal shall be 
left for their inspection for a week or two. 

Some persons may suspect that the profile has been one 
chiselled out, like the colossal figure of a horse, in the 
side of our Erglish chalk Inlls, the precise site of which 
we do not now recollect. We think this doubt must be 
ss, on account of the magnitude of the profile; 
semblance must be one of those coin- 
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Pliny mentions an avgat hich appeared, formed by 
the hand of nature, Apolloa t the nine Muses holding 
,aharp. Majolus assures us, that at Venice another is 
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the ftellowing article from | 


seen, in which is naturally formed the perfect figure of a 
man. At Pisa, in the church of St. John, there 1s a simi- 
lar natural productior, which represents an old hermit io 
a desert, seated by the side of a stream, and who holds in 
his band a small bell. as St. Anthony is comm only painted. 
In the temple of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, there was, 
tormerly, on a white marble, the image of St. John the 
Baptist, covered with the skin of a camel, with this only 
imperfection, that nature had given him but one leg. At 
Ravenna, in the church of St. Vital, a cordelier is seen on 
dusky stone. They found in Italy a marble, in which a 
crucifix was so elaborately finished, that there appeared 
the nails, the crops of blood, and the wounds, as perfectly 
as the most excellent painter could have formed them. At 
Sneilberg, in Germany, they found in a mine a certain 
rough metal, on which was seen the figure of a man, who 
carried a child on tis back. In Provence they found, in 
amine, a quantity of natural figures of birds, trees, rate, 
and serpents; and in some places of the western parts of 
Tartary, are seen, on divers rocks, the figures of camels, 
horses, ard sheep.* 

There is preserved in the British Museum a black stone, 
on which nature has sketched a resemblance of the por- 
trait of Chaucer. 

There is a species of the orchis found in the mountain- 
ous parts of Lincolnshire, Kent, &e. Nature has formed 
a bee, apparently feeding in the breast of a flower, with so 
much exactness, that it 1s impossible, at a very small dis- 
tance, to distinguish the imposition. Hence the plant 
derives its names, and is called the Bee Flower. This is 
elegantly expressed by Langhorne, who thus notices its 
appearance : 

* See on that flow’ret’s velvet breast, 

How close the busy vagrant lies! 

His thin-wrought plume, his downy breast, 

Th’ ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 


“ Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 
His limbs; we'll set the captive free: 
Isought the diving bee to tind, 
And found the picture of a bee."t 


Another curicus specinen of the playful operations of 
nature is the mandrake 3 a plant, indeed, when it is bare 
of leaves, perfectly resembliog the human form. This 
object the same poct has noticed : 

“* Mark how that rooted mandrake wears 
His human feet, his human hands; 
Oft, as his shapely form he rears, 
Aghast the frighted ploughman stands.” 


He closes this beautiful fable with the following stanza, 
Not unapposite to the curious subject of this article: 
** Helvetia’s rocks, Sabrina’s waves, 
Still many a shining pebble bear; 
Where nature's studious hand engraves 
The perfect form, and leaves it there.” 

In the Academy of Abbé Bourdelot, a work which is 
written in dialogue, one of the persons shows a large flint, 
which appears to be a piece of oak 5; some of the assembly 
are of opinion that it is a piece of oak petrified; on which 
subject there arises a discussion, whether bones, wood, 
and other materials, can be petrified. Some maintain 
the affirmative, and others the negative. One of them 
says, thata friend had shown him a picce of wood petri- 
fied, with ell its veins apparent; and what confirms its 
being wood is, that the piece is lighter than stone, but 
heavier than wood. Another informs the assembly, that 
he had seen in Auvergne a fountain of which the water 
became peirified in twenty-four hours. It had also formed 
of itself a petrified canal, which served as a bridge above 
a stream of water which traverses it. He had also a 
| piece of bacon petrifi ‘d so naturally, that it deceived the 
eye. A friend observes, that this bacon is the settlement 
lof stony particles in strata. 


} oe I have seen (writes a friend) many of these curtosities, 
They are always helped out byart. In my father’s house 
| Was a gray marble chimnney-piece, which abounded in por 
| traits, landscapes, &c., the greatest part of which was made 
| by myself.” 
+ The same friend, who resides in Devonshire, writes, 
but, instead of 
It has ageneral 
p of imagination, may 
| be supposed to bea @y pitehed upon the flower. The man- 
| drake very frequently hos a forked root, which may be faneled 
|} to resemble thighs and legs. Thave seen it helped out with 
I must remark, respecting the bee 
ter where the imagination is so deeply 





“© This orchis is consmon near our sea coasts; 


being exactly like a bec, it is not like it at all. 
resemblance toa fly; and, by the } 


| nails on the toes, & 

? that, in a mat 
concerned, what may appear a fly to the philosophic eye of my 
friend, may have appeared a lee to the poctical eye of Lang 
horne, 


| flower, 


wits 
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rr Parr 2s A 2 
He Drama. — Correspondence. The Beauties of Chess. 
[vhost 4 eonnennenain] ON THE USE OF THE APOSTROPHE. ** Ludimus cfigiem belli.”—V DA. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 70 THE EDITOR SOL 0 
IK : UTION TO STUDY CLXXXI. 
“« —_ Jook, where my abridgments come.” S1n,—The various opinions respecting the proper appli- © a adel BLACK. 
“- sal ro : cation of the Apostrop!e in several instances, induce me i Quart eee 3" 1 Pawn ......H—6 f 
e pope ar ant rationa recreations of the drama were ito ask the following question:—Whether proper names, 3 Bishop “ ee ee : vig ° om = 
resumed on Monday se‘nnight, with an éclut, as respects the | such as Macfarlane, Mackenzie, &c. which are frequently 4 Queen G—8X 4 Ki 4 a ey ! ah 
town, and a spirit of liberality on the part of theananage- | contracted into McFarlane, McKerzie, &c. are proper 5 Bishop ‘i ai F—7X 5 Rinne Ros (a) = 
ment, hitherto unknown amongst us. Not only have some | when the small c is omitted, to place in its stead an in- 6 Queen ........H—7X 6 King.........G—5 
judicious alterations been effected on the stage, yielding | verted comma? It is the opinion of some, that instead of aceite iiammemuniatat yg No 
increased scenic facilities, and contributing largely to the | an inverted com ; (a) Or 5 King......G—5 
. ma, an apostrophe would be more proper. abd = 
pleasures derived therefrom, but very eminentartists, also, Perhaps either veniee rn of laboaty ‘acnhien Tn 
are engaged from London, and their respective talents | wij] fayour me with a correct answer -—Yours, &c 
put at once into active requisition, no less, it would seem, INQUIRER gene FOR STODY CLEERI. “Th 
tor the advancement of their own fame than for the gratifi- ‘ White to move and draw the game brot 
cation of the public. We must, however, take leave to = mae , Lan re 
protest against an improvement in the pit—the wells, one « he Mousewiie. 23 k 
at each end of the orchestra. It would be difficult to ack. 
ascertain, we think, why these pit-falls should be sub- COFFEE BOILING. Vea@9aqaa4a <9 HO ‘ (From 
stituted for the even flooring that preceded them, when : 3 } aE 
a To Mr. J. M.,—Get a tin boiler, Is i i YA YfV/4; ty G 
the orchestra was varied. They are clearly a loss of so | ,, . nate : sae iio ae age, 8 YJ yy Uy Y7\s 
; ; : : | your family ; put in what coffee you choose to afford, with Vii WY Wilt by. Th 
much room, for a spectator might witness just as much of | 4. much water as will suffice, most probably, for all round Yi, WY DGG WU: ‘WY “Widda' ( 
the stage Willi: . . It . ; seie Sade dadnaantin , 4% G Yy Y A 
poh ~ a : ~ sar raed - ne as often as they usually take it, and give it a single boil : Zi Ga Va UV, . sate 
pertain ate ane e oe sh sondodemmaae ne all their cups will be thus of an equal strength. Is it 16 53 YY yy WY YZ 9 wines; 
aged in sot er way; and the managers wou Sabible ora weneiiticn beaiminier br eae ») ty gy Yj4 Gy 
have done well, we conceive, had they availed themselves . 4 P doe -” understand J tye _— 4 (luda ‘ WHY Chl pen of 
. : wren ‘ You have the candour to admit that the biggin or infu- 5|\ZG; ty WY UY), ki 
of the space in question for enlarging the orchestra; thus | ,; : : ty YY YY Y § 7 
tien ahillidemeitiaal . ie sion method is an extravagant one, to make it equally Midd, Ulta “ihddt, . Wa ery 
evincing their determination to vie with the metropolis, as good with the boiling way; and that is quite sufficient to ‘ UZ UY, Ui Wy origin 
» a ‘ ali é ; } i Y ty j 
well - the quantity and quality of their music, as in other | condemn it, besides its raw uncooked taste. Do you know ”p Cilla, ldo, Wa Vj, 9 adopte 
respects. : . Y y 
wr . ’ that scalding cream, in hot weather, makes it keep sweet 3 Y Yy Y; Uy; Uy, We 
lhe performances of the night were Coriolanus, and the | go, 4 day after? I believe that this can only bed Nl Vdd Ula YU : 
legendary spectacle of Peter Wilkins, both * got up,” 8 | by steam 3 that is, by putting the cream-ju see ace ny [ e UYYy Wy Yj WY consid 
: . . ° - 4 Z 
the phrase is, in éxcellent style, with scenery greatly hed nih. eo oe VLA Z WY Yea author 
; : a narrow-mouthed saucepan, or shaving tin, and letting 7 (lead y, Lb 
amended to the one, and entirely new, beautiful, and ap- | ¢he water boil for about ten minutes, or longer, till the 1 WY Uy Y | ter of 1 
. 4 ne ’ ’ Y 7 
propriate, to the other. Mr. Grieve and his fellow-labourer | cream just begins to bubble : still it will turn sour unless ia ZL. Mc ZL | ; minatil 
(though in a different vocation) Mr. Wilmor, have not | the cream-jug is washed in scalding wat d A B C D E F G H - 
visited us in vain; nor can the plaudits lavished upon the & water every day. If a ee indeed, 
; 7 ‘ i fl you have any more to say about coffee, please to take the 
result of their efforts on this occasion, fail to convince them | brevity of this for a pattern H WHITE the age 
that the people of Liverpool can appreciate ability with a a = ris o = a Wels! 
enthusiasm alike warm and merited. o Worrespondents i 
‘ , ULES . any thir 
Mr. Vandenhoff returns from his northern tour with an} | pe ti iho "edeiniatacoes ~ weepnaningd <i 
accession of fame as well deserved as arduously acquired. eat a hearty cobetonttal breakfast. Let metho ew perme a pencreequnveeniscliny ste rh. groin — . 
Throughout Scotland the press and the people have vied | be moderate, and use exercise freely (by walking, skip- for our next publication, the story of the Fair Maid of Perth, ff that we 
with each other in awarding to this great actor the ably-| ping, or in any other way,) beforé going to bed.” This| _‘T°™ the new series of the Chronicles. the Rom 
earned testimony of their approval, and in this they have | receipt has been lately recommended in strong terms by | £88a¥ on Content.—The essay of . P., of Red Lion-square, [i who 
done equal justice to themselves and him. ** His style of - a, rook yom one re — of the most eminent “ee Be gt in our next. As our correspondent ; ye 
acting” we quote the Paisley Advertiser-—* throws more p y sion geons in London. as paid us the compliment to consult us on the occasion, [@ light in 
) , eep your feet warm (i. e. by exercise); your we do not hesitate to express the opinion that he possesses y . 
light on the old Roman character, than all the tomes pro- | head cool (i. e. by temperance) ; and your body open (i. e.| the talents requisite for the task he has proposed to him- other, in 
duced by all the commentators and antiquarians of Ger- | take great care to avoid costiveness).” This was the golden} Self. There are, in his manuscript, a few inaccuracies, # senators, 
many itself. The mellowness of his manner, and the truth rule of Boerhaave, the greatest physician in modern, or] Which, evidently, are to be ascribed to haste. One of these 
of his conceptions, fit him particularly for the classic walks vocoep — _— ‘ = rg > pone -p advice by Prins — — page of the essay, in the following pas- [jm *mance, 
of the drama, for parts distinguished by moral dignity and em these slain, deute pe ihe fone = jeon ggg sg prog — orm, - ws asa terest ; a 
power.” He is the Coriolanus of the historian and of the | rent of air as they would avoid AR arrow, physicians woald the substitution, in prose, of oer for over; but the caval tee is most Pp 
poet; a thorough patrician, with a proper sense of his | be altogether a useless class of beings.” f plural pronoun (they) in reference to a singular noun (form) We shs 
own high birth, and a becoming distaste for every thing iY For children.—** Give them plenty of milk; plenty} 48 duite inadmissible. We have taken this liberty with our 
plebeian ; # great man, but no patriot. Majestic, heroic, hogan! ove fi Ppt Mg — “yr plenty of wine yeni vel y robge teen, Be — him on his work,—a: 
impassioned, Mr. Vandenhoff combines in his delineation That is, milk is their best diet 5 hey’ noe cole acknowledged talents om sa potion inane toeareber which, to 
of Marcius all the uncompromising haughtiness, reckless | clothed ; must be much out of doors ; and must be always Scott, in almost every page of whose works we could detect editorial 1 
impetuosity, and elevated enthusiasm of his nature, with | allowed to sleep till they waken of their own accord. more palpable slips than those to which we have just Bi Edie, Kal. 
a full development of the littleness and unamiability of | * . . : = S comaee ae ped proeserairnape ae —_ } 
. : : 5 : ee a 5 ? ’ ‘ efects; an e too prevailing neg- 
the character. And in this he is peculiar. Kemble, of | _ Anecdote of Mr. Iefirson.—M r. Jefferson, while Pre. | lect, on the part of our professed critics, to peters ian The boo 
whom we never think or speak but with veneration, (it is | sident of the United S:ates, passing a stream in Virginia,} such sloventy habits, is, in our opinion, very r hensi! i 
useless ty mention others,) represented Coriolanus through. | he was accosted by a feeble beggar, who implored his aid| An author of great celebrity ou nt to be re tn ensibie, ite holding 
out as something more than man, and little less than a} to help him over it. Without hesitation, he carried him] lest his example be pleaded as a anes edie d we ber 
god, ennobling his very vices ; which, though magnificent | over behind him; and on the beggar telling him that he} sess none of his redeeming qualities. tt ty who ar 
w lovk upon, and of wondrous effect, we submit, with de- | had neglected his wallet, he as good-humouredly recrossed | ¢ ‘ Glover, whi 
ference, was incorrect. , the stream and brought it to him.— Virginian. patina Phaarivismcampctlbn set Siumrntinnthecry =” ag the h i 
Mrs. Vaughan sentie hes dilat cc Velumule. She wes ‘ ai some very interesting sketches of this enterprising and un- eir-ap) 
well received, and is an acquisition. It is highly com-| Lord Norbury was travelling lately to Dublin, from a fortunate African traveller. achar, 3 
plimentary to Miss Eyer, who presented herself for the | town in the neighbourhood, a. as usual, the takings up | C!8CUMSTANTIAL Evipence.—The story we have taken from ver whose 
first time, to be told that she very strongly reminded us, | and settings down were far from few. Just as the wheels an American journal, and to which we have appended our be the on 
in Virgilia, of Mrs. Vandenhoff, since whose time we have | of the coach were touching the stones. the guard, clam- editorial comments, will, we presume, be quite new to the alentine 
been altogether without an adequate representative for the | bering up behind, exclaimed for the fifteenth time, **Go great majority of our readers. all 
truly amiable and interesting bride of Caius Marcius. on—al! right!’ ** Oh, the devil fetch them ;” cried his | === ————— “ ops 
We are pleased to find Coriolanus announced for repe- | Lordship, pushing out his head from the window, * had | Pri : ve wi 
! | ‘ rinted, published, and +e . 
a best weve ot os ro of the gust with they been ull ft we would have been in Dublin an hour| and Cone at thelr’ on Printing Offic, "adores pare 
» . » »CeTY. a . 4 id ‘i 
which the play was repeived on Monday. ago. Liverpool, and to be had of all Booksellers. . carry her 











